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THE INDIAN" POLICY OF THE EEPUBLIC OP TEXAS 

ANNA MUCEXEROY 

CHAPTEE V 

THE INDIAN POLICY OP LAMAR'S ADMINISTRATION 

I. Lamar's Attitude Toward the Indians 

Lamar's personal attitude toward the Indians was diametrically 
opposed to that of Houston. This naturally resulted from the 
early experiences of the two men. Houston had lived among the 
Cherokee Indians in Tennessee and Arkansas, knew them as 
friends, and trusted them as men of honor. The old Cherokee 
chief, Ooloteka, called him his adopted son, and believed that 
through him justice could be gained for the outraged and op- 
pressed Indians. Houston knew from actual association the point 
of view of the aborigines, and saw the justice of their claims. On 
the other hand, Lamar was unable to think of the Indian except 
as an impediment to the progress of the white man. He had 
served as private secretary to Governor Troup of Georgia during 
the controversy over the Creek lands. The Governor had no 
sympathy whatever with the Indians, but was determined to carry 
out the disputed treaty of Indian Springs whether legitimate or 
not, for it gave to Georgia possession of the coveted Creek lands. 
He also asserted that the Indians could not establish an inde- 
pendent government within the State, but must, if they remained 
in Georgia, be subject to its laws. In his close association with 
Governor Troup, Lamar was probably influencel by his views. 
When he became President of Texas, Lamar saw no hope of a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulties between the Indians and the 
settlers; he did not believe in the integrity of the red men, and 
advocated their expulsion or extermination. 

In his first message to Congress on December 20, 1838, Lamar 
made his position concerning the Indians perfectly clear. He 
considered the policy of pacification a total failure. "As long as 
we continue to exhibit our mercy without showing our strength, 
so long will the Indians continue to bloody the tomahawk, and 
move onward in the work of rapacity and slaughter." The time 
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had come for retaliation, he urged. "Not in the murder of their 
women and children, but in the prosecution of an exterminating 
war upon their warriors; which will admit of no compromise and 
have no termination except in their total extinction or total expul- 
sion." He did not believe that either the native or immigrant In- 
dians had a just cause for complaint. The indigenous tribes had 
without just cause committed horrible depredations on the settlers ; 
the immigrant tribes came into the country "as intruders, were posi- 
tively forbid to make any permanent abidence, and have continued 
in the country up to the present period against the public wish, 
and at the sacrifice of the public tranquility." He said, that if the 
Mexican authorities of the state of Coahuila and Texas had made 
any promises of land to these Indians, it was for the purpose of 
inducing them to make war on the American settlers, so that these 
promises could not be considered as "moral obligations" by the 
present government. Concerning the Cherokee Treaty made in 
consequence of the pledge of the Consultation, he held that it 
was never ratified by any competent authority, and that even if 
it had been ratified the government was "wholly absolved from 
performance of its conditions by the notorious and habitual vio- 
lation of its principal stipulations by the Indians." However, in 
case the government should decide to carry out the treaty and 
grant the lands to the Cherokees and their associate bands, then 
in return the Indians should be required "to render full allegiance 
to the government of Texas to respect and obey its laws, and to 
support and defend its constitution." He urged that they should 
not be allowed to remain in Texas under any other conditions, 
because not only would "an alien, independent and innately hos- 
tile people," be introduced into the Republic, but an absolute gov- 
ernment within the confines of an absolute government would be 
established. This was the same question which had complicated 
the Indian situation in Georgia, and Lamar presented the same 
argument which Troup had given and with which President Jack- 
son had agreed. In order to improve the state of Indian Affairs 
in the Eepublic, Lamar offered the following suggestions : 

[1] That there be established, as early as practicable, a line 
of military posts, competent to the protection of our frontier from 
the incursions of the wandering tribes that infest our borders; 
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and that all intercourse between them and our citizens be made 
under the eye, and subject to the control of the government. 

[2] In order to allay the apprehensions of the friendly tribes, 
and prevent any collision between them and our citizens, I would 
recommend that each Indian family be permitted to enjoy such 
improvements as they occupy, together with a suitable portion of 
land, without interruption or annoyance, so long as they choose 
to remain upon it, and shall deport themselves in a friendly man- 
ner, being subordinate to our laws in all criminal matters, and in 
matters of contracts, to the authorized agents of the government. 

[3] To this end, the appointment of suitable agents, to reside 
among the located tribes, would be necessary ; whose duty it should 
be to keep up a vigilant espionage, cultivate friendly relations, and, 
as far as practicable, prevent all causes of interruption and col- 
lision between the Indians and our own people. 

[4] Commissioners might be appointed to make treaties to 
this effect with such tribes as are disposed to peace and friendship, 
while those who reject the terms should be viewed as enemies, and 
treated accordingly. 

[5 If these "gratuitous and liberal concessions" should prove 
inadequate, and the Indians should persist in their extravagant 
demands, and resolve upon war,] then let them feel that there are 
terrors also in the enmity of the white man, and that the blood 
of our wives and children cannot be shed without a righteous re- 
tribution. My solicitude on the subject of frontier protection has 
partially overruled the repugnance I have always felt for stand- 
ing armies. In the present disturbed condition of our foreign 
and Indian relation the proper security of the country at large 
and especially the peace and safety of our border settlements seem 
imperatively to require the immediate organization of a regular, 
permanent and efficient force. 1 

Throughout his entire administration, Lamar consistently ad- 
hered to the policy that he outlined in this first message to Con- 
gress. The Fourth Congress met at Austin, November 11, 1839. 
In his message of November 12, to that body, Lamar represented 
the beneficial results of his stern Indian policy. "The cries of 
captivity and murder," he said 

have, of late, been seldom heard upon our borders. With the 
exception of a few recent massacres, resulting entirely from the 
temerity of our own people, the frontier has, for some time, en- 
joyed an almost equal security with the interior sections of the 
country; and is at the present moment in a state of tranquility 

Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 3 
Congress, Regular Session, 173-176. 
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heretofore unknown, and which we hope, by proper vigilance and 
activity, to render as permanent as beneficial. 

He urged Congress to push a vigorous war against the Indians, 
"pursuing them to their hiding-places, without mitigation or com- 
passion, until they shall be made to feel that flight from our bor- 
ders, without the hope of return, is preferable to the scourges of 
war." 2 

Lamar did not believe it possible for the Indians and the Amer- 
ican settlers to live side by side on friendly terms. He advocated 
the removal beyond the territorial limits of the Eepublie of "every 
Indian tribe which had no rightful claim to reside in Texas.*' 3 
If any Indians could establish a just claim to land, they might 
remain but must become subject to the laws of Texas. 

II. Acts Peoviding foe Offensive and Defensive Measuees 
Against the Indians 

Lamar's advocacy of a stern and unrelenting Indian policy was 
evidently in accord with the idea of the majority in Congress, be- 
cause laws embodying his plans were soon passed. 

The regular session of the Third Congress assembled at Hous- 
ton, November 5, 1838, and adjourned January 24, 1839. The 
new Indian policy was not advocated by the President only, but 
received the support of G. W. Bonnell, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. In November he made a report to Congress in which he 
stated that a treaty with the Indians was worth nothing unless 
it was preceded by a good chastising, and that the suffering on 
the frontier had been great enough to justify the immediate adop- 
tion of such measures. He recommended that a sufficient force of 
mounted men be raised as quickly as possible to march into their 
territory, to attack their villages and make them feel the horrors 
of war until they would welcome peace on any terms.* The House 
Committee on Indian Affairs reported January 9, 1839. It vividly 
brought out the impossibility of continuing the "temporizing pol- 

* Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 280-281. 

•Manuscript: "M. B. Lamar to Citizens of Liberty County near the 
Cushattee Towns and Villages," July 9, 1839. Indian Affairs, Texas State 
Library. 

•Reports of the United States Senate, 30 Congress, 1 Session, No. 171, 
38-50. 
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icy" pursued by the preceding administration, and declared that 
"when the Indian dreads our power, then and then only will he 
be our firm friend and ally." 5 Thus urged on by the President's 
message, by the reports of the Indian commissioner, and the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, the Third Congress passed four bills pro- 
viding for offensive and defensive measures against the Indians. 
Lamar signed the first act on December 21, 1838. It provided for 
an extensive system of protection along the northern and western 
frontiers. A regiment of eight hundred and forty men, rank and 
file, was to be enlisted to serve for the term of three years unless 
sooner discharged. The regiment should be divided into eight 
detachments to be stationed respectively at or near the Eed Eiver, 
the Three Forks of the Trinity, the Brazos, Colorado, San Marcos, 
the head waters of the Cibolo, the Frio, and at or near the Nueces 
Eiver. A military road should be laid off from the mouth of the 
Kiamisha Eed Eiver to the Nueces Eiver, at the intersection of 
the road from Bexar to the Presidio del Eio Grande. The pro- 
tection of the frontier was to be further insured by the erection 
of forts along this road. As soon as the President might con- 
sider it expedient trading houses should be established near the 
posts, "in order to maintain amicable relations with the Indians." 
Such part of the regiment as the President should determine might 
be cavalry, the colonel in command was, if practicable, to dis- 
tribute the force so that the space between each station should be 
traversed twice a day. 6 This bill looked forward to the establish- 
ment of a much more extensive system of frontier protection than 
had yet been attempted. But even this was not considered sufficient, 
and an act for the further protection of the frontier was passed. 
Lamar gave it his signature on December 29, 1838. It authorized 
the President to accept the services of eight companies of mounted 
volunteers for the term of six months, and to use the troops 
offensively or defensively as he might think best for the interests 
of the country. 7 The third bill became law on January 23, 1839, 
and gave the President the power to accept the services of three 
companies of mounted volunteers for "immediate active service 

'Journal of the House of Representatives, 3 Congress, Regular Session, 
311-312. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 15-20. 

7 Ibid., II, 29-30. 
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on the frontiers of Bastrop and Milam counties for the term of 
six months unless sooner discharged." 8 On January 24, 1839. 
Lamar signed a bill which appropriated one million dollars to be 
used "for the purpose of raising such forces as the President may 
deem necessary for the defense of the country, and more effec- 
tually to carry into operation the several acts passed by this ses- 
sion of Congress." 9 

When the regular session of the Third Congress adjourned the 
new Indian policy was well established, and measures for both 
defensive and offensive war had been passed. The Fourth Con- 
gress considered no further legislation for frontier protection nec- 
essary, but when the Fifth Congress assembled at Houston on 
November 2, 1840, the question again came up. An act was 
passed, which became a law on December 12, 1840. It authorized 
the raising of a corps of volunteers to dislodge the hostile Indians 
on the upper Brazos Biver. Ten thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for the purpose of purchasing beef for the expedition. 10 
On December 26, 1840, Acting-President Bumet signed a bill for 
raising three companies of spies for the western frontier. The 
President was required to appoint three persons who should then 
employ fifteen men each to act as spies on the western and north- 
western frontier for four months, unless sooner discharged. 11 In 
order to stimulate each county to protect itself against the Indians 
a bill was passed entitled "An Act to Encourage Frontier Protec- 
tion," and was signed by Burnet on February 4, 1841. It gave 
the settlers on the border counties of Fannin, Lamar, Bed Biver, 
Bowie, Paschal, Panola, Harrison, Nacogdoches, Houston, Bobert- 
son, Milam, Travis, Bexar, Gonzales, Goliad, Victoria, Befugio, 
San Patricio, Montgomery, and Bastrop, the privilege of organiz- 
ing volunteer companies of not less than twenty nor more than 
fifty-six men, rank and file. Only one company could be enrolled 
in each county, and those belonging to it were to be exempt from 
militia duty, from working roads, from paying a state, county or 
corporation poll tax, and the tax on one horse. The captains 
might detail from their companies when necessary, a number of 

8 Garamel, Laws of Texas, II, 78. 
'Ibid., II, 84-85. 

10 Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 638. 
"Ibid., II, 475-476. 
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spies, not to exceed five, to act upon the frontier. Each volunteer 
in the company should receive one dollar per day while in active 
service, but no company could receive pay for more than fifteen 
days on one expedition, nor more than four months during a year. 
Each man was responsible for his own rations and equipment. 12 
Between 1838 and 1841, the President and Congress co-operated 
in making every effort possible to defend the frontier against the 
Indians, and, when it was considered necessary, to conduct offen- 
sive campaigns against them. 

III. Indian Wars During Lamar's Administration 

The inevitable result of the juxtaposition of the white man and 
the Indian was war. Houston had for a time postponed this ca- 
lamity by his policy of peace, although even he had been unable 
to prevent disturbances along the border. But the rapid growth 
of population in the new Republic was pushing the frontier into 
the Indian lands. The white man resented the presence of the 
red skinned savage on lands that might, under the hand of civili- 
zation, become fertile fields. The Indian, in turn, was constantly 
being angered by this gradual encroachment upon property he con- 
sidered his by every right. During Lamar's administration the 
friction between the Indians and the settlers reached its climax. 
The President considered the pacific policy of Houston responsible 
for the constant Indian disturbances. He believed that the time 
had come for retaliation, and urged that only by prosecuting a 
war against the Indians could a lasting peace be secured. 13 Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of "War, was in sympathy 
with the President's policy and believed that only by thorough 
organization of the frontier troops could the Indians be held in 
check. Early in January, 1839, a series of Indian depredations 
gave an opportunity for trying out the new policy. The prairie 
Indians were severely punished in a series of unimportant cam- 
paigns under the leadership of Burleson, Moore, Bird and Rice. 14 
The two most notable Indian troubles during Lamar's administra- 

M Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 646-648. 

"Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 3 
Congress, Regular Session, 173-174. 

"William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston, 106. 
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tion were: the Expulsion of the Cherokees, and the Comanche 
War. In order to understand the practical working of the new 
Indian policy it will be necessary to go somewhat into detail con- 
cerning these events. 

Martin Lacy was appointed agent to the Cherokees, Shawnees 
and other Indian tribes, February 14, 1839. In his instructions 
to the new appointee, the President impressed upon him that his 
special mission at the time was to cultivate and preserve the 
friendly relations then existing between the frontier inhabitants 
of Texas and the Indian tribes. The claim of the Cherokees to 
territory "or even to occupancy" had not been recognized by the 
government. It was, therefore, of great importance to maintain 
the friendly relations with the Indians until the land question 
could be settled. The chiefs should be impressed with the value 
of a pacific course of action, and should be warned against having 
any communication with the prairie Indians, whose "atrocious 
conduct" made any adjustment with them out of the question 
until "ample satisfaction shall have been obtained for the de- 
struction of our slaughtered citizens." 18 In May the Cherokee 
situation was becoming acute. Major B. C. Waters with a de- 
tachment of soldiers had been stationed on the great Saline in 
order to prevent any disturbance. 16 His orders from the Secretary 
of War were to build a fort at that place. 17 The Matagorda Bul- 
letin of May 9, 1839, mentions the fact that Major Waters with 
his recently enlisted company has had time to reach the frontier 
by that date. 18 The Cherokees protested against Major Waters's 
occupation of the great Saline, and threatened to make war if the 
troops attempted to build a fort at that place. 19 The President 
wrote to the head men of the Cherokees, expressing his surprise 
at their conduct, and explaining to them the position of the gov- 
ernment in regard to their tribe. The government believed that 
the Cherokees were secret enemies or at best doubtful friends. 

"Manuscript : M. B. Lamar to Martin Lacy, February 14, 1839. Indian 
Affairs. 

"Manuscript: M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and Other Headmen of 
the Cherokees, May, 1839. Indian Affairs. 

"The Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, July 4, 1839. 

K The Matagorda Bulletin, May 9, 1839. 

"Manuscript: M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and other Headmen of the 
Cherokees, May, 1839; The Colorado Cassette and Advertiser, July 4, 1839. 
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Their villages had been the chief point where the enemies of the Re- 
public had met to make their plans, there existed a secret under- 
standing between the trader Cordova and the Cherokees, and the 
hostile Indians had been supplied with ammunition by the Cher- 
okees. Because of the above situation the military post was or- 
dered to be established on the Saline, with no intention of inter- 
rupting the Cherokees in the enjoyment of their possession, or 
any of their rights but for the purpose of guarding more effec- 
tively against the incursions of the hostile tribes, and of prevent- 
ing their making the Cherokee settlements their headquarters for 
conspiracy and refuge. "Lamar then proceeded to explain the im- 
possibility of the Cherokees remaining in the Eepublic as an in- 
dependent nation. Their removal was inevitable, and although he 
hoped it could be affected peacefully, he warned them that unless 
they consented to go the consequence would be "prompt and san- 
guinary war" which could terminate only in the destruction or 
expulsion of the Cherokees. He advised the Indians to abandon 
all ideas of war and to cultivate their crops in peace, and wait 
until Congress should adjust matters as "duty and honor shall 
require." 20 The writer has been unable to find exactly what reply 
Bowl made to the President's communication. However, an article 
published in the Richmond Telescope and Register, July 31, 1839, 
says that 

Bowles responded to this letter by saying that he was willing to 
remove out of the limits of our republic, provided this government 
would pay for the improvements of his people, a proposition the 
President acceded to with alacrity, and immediately despatched 
commissioners for causing the proper assessments to be made, and 
every arrangement requisite for their departure. The larger por- 
tion of the debts thus incurred were to be assumed by the mer- 
chants of Nacogdoches and San Augustine, and the balance to be 
paid promptly in specie. 21 

The commissioners sent to treat with the Indians were : David 
G. Bumet, James S. Mayfield, Thomas J. Rusk, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, and J. W. Burton. 22 In case the commissioners failed 

'"Manuscript: M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and other Headmen of the 
Cherokees, May, 1839. 

^Richmond Telescope and Register, July 31, 1839. 

''Richmond Telescope and Register, September 4, 1839. Official Report 
of General K. H. Douglas to Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War. 
Nacogdoches, August, 1839. 
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to arrange for the peaceable removal of the Cherokees, they were 
to be expelled by force. In order to be prepared for this emer- 
gency, Colonel Edward Burleson, then in command of the regular 
army, was ordered to march with two companies of regulars to 
the appointed meeting place in the Cherokee territory. Major 
W. J. Jones, in command of two companies of volunteers, about 
two hundred in number, was also ordered to the peace conference. 
General Kelsey H. Douglas with several hundred East Texas 
militia was put in command of the whole force. 23 When General 
Douglas assumed command on July 13, there were about nine 
hundred men at the headquarters camp. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Secretary of War, in his report of November, 1839, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the efforts and final failure of the commissioners 
to come to terms with the Indians : 

Pending these movements [the assembling of the troops] Com- 
missioners Hon. David G. Burnet, Thomas J. Rusk, J. W. Burton, 
James S. May field, and myself, appointed at the instance of Bowles, 
had been engaged for several days in endeavoring to bring about 
an arrangement, under your [Lamar's] instructions, on an equi- 
table basis for the peaceable removal of the Cherokees. We had 
been instructed to allow a fair compensation for their improve- 
ments, to be ascertained by appraisement, and to be paid for in 
silver and goods before their removal. The commissioners, in 
several talks held with them, essayed every means to effect a 
friendly negotiation, but without success, and at noon on the 15th 
of July announced their failure. 24 

General Douglas was ordered to march to the Cherokee camp, 
give the Indians a chance to submit to the terms proposed by the 
government, and in case they refused, make an immediate at- 
tack. 25 When the troops arrived at the Cherokee camp they found 
it deserted. The Indians had retreated to a strong position near 
a Delaware village about sixteen miles from Camp Jackson. 26 The 
Texans followed and came in sight of the village on the afternoon 

23 John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, "The Ex- 
pulsion of the Cherokees from Texas in 1839," 66-69. 

^William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston. 
108-110. 

^Richmond Telescope and Register, September i, 1839. Official Report 
of General K. H. Douglas to Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War. 
August, 1839. 

■ e Ibid.; William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, 108-110. 
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of July 15. The Indians opened fire on the advanced guard, and 
this was the signal for an immediate attack by the troops, which 
resulted in the defeat and flight of the Cherokees. Eighteen war- 
riors were left dead on the field and a great number were carried 
away wounded. The Texans had two men killed, one mortally 
wounded, and six slightly wounded. 27 The following morning, 
July 16, the troops marched in pursuit, and coming up with the 
Indians near the Neches again defeated and drove them from the 
field. Johnston says that after the affair of the Neches the Cher- 
okees made no stand against our troops, "but fled with great pre- 
cipitation from the country, thus terminating this vexed question 
of claim to soil and sovereignty, which our laws do not in any- 
wise concede to any Indian tribe within the limits of the Ee- 
public." 28 In his report, Douglas says that the force of Indians 
engaged on that day was not less than seven or eight hundred. 
Their loss according to their own estimate was one hundred killed 
and wounded. Among the slain was their principal chief, "the 
Bowl." The Texan loss was two killed and thirty wounded — three 
mortally. 29 The army followed the Indians, destroying their vil- 
lages and corn fields, capturing or scattering their cattle, and kill- 
ing any warriors whom they were able to overtake. 30 On the 
morning of July 25, scouts were dispatched in every direction to 
find whether there were any recent trails. All the scouts reported 
that the Cherokees had apparently "scattered and divided" and 
that further pursuit would be useless. Accordingly the troops 
started on their homeward march. Douglas in closing his report 
mentions the beauty and richness of the Indian Territory through 
which he had passed on his campaign. He said that the Indians 
consisting of Cherokees, Delawares, Shawnees, Caddos, Kickapoos, 
Biloxies, Creeks, Onchies, Muscogees, and some Seminoles, had 
established during the past summer many villages and had cleared 
and planted fields of corn, beans, peas, etc. Their extensive prep- 
aid. 

2S William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
108-110. 

"Richmond Telescope and Register, September 4, 1839. Official Report 
of General K. H. Douglas to Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War. 
August, 1839. 

""William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
112. 
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arations confirmed his belief that the Cherokees were planning to 
join the Mexicans in a war against the Republic. He estimated 
that they would have had ample food to supply their thousand 
warriors and a Mexican force for a year. In conclusion he makes 
the following suggestion: 

With the measures that are being adopted by the War Depart- 
ment for the establishment of a cordon of posts upon this frontier, 
permit me in conclusion to remark, that an expedition of one 
thousand men, who shall pass up the Sabine, and thence across 
to the Trinity and Brasos, and destroy in their "march the villages 
and corn of the Indians in that quarter will not only give us peace 
from the Indians but quietness from Mexico, who only look to our 
Indian neighbors as a means of annoyance to us. 31 

With the expulsion of the Cherokees, the question of the Indian 
land claims was settled. Lamar's policy toward the Cherokees has 
been severely criticised by Yoakum, who could find no justifica- 
tion whatever for the President's actions. He has presented only 
one side of the question, bringing out points that seem to prove 
that the government broke faith with the Indians. It should be 
remembered that the Cherokees had never been put in possession 
of the lands promised them by the Treaty of February 23, 1836. 
This treaty Yoakum says secured the effective co-operation of the 
Indians and their neutrality. The government of Texas was r 
therefore, under a moral obligation to put the treaty into effect. 
He then somewhat inconsistently traces the relations between the 
Indians and Mexicans and shows that communications were car- 
ried on between the two, in regard to making war against the 
Republic. 32 The facts of the case are, that the Cherokees had 
never received a title to their lands either from the Spanish, Mexi- 
can, or Texan government; that they had only received a promise 
of land in a treaty made February 23, 1836, and never ratified. 83 
In regard to the communications between the Cherokees and Mexi- 
cans for the purpose of making war on Texas, there seems to be 
no doubt that such correspondence did exist, but it is impossible to 
prove how seriously it affected the attitude of the Indians toward 

^Richmond Telescope and Register, September 4, 1839. 
32 Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 264-281. 

SS E. W. Winkler, "The Cherokee Indians in Texas," in The Quarterly of 
the Texas State Historical Association, VII, 95-165. 
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the government. In a campaign under Colonel Edward Burleson 
against the prairie Indians in the summer of 1839, Manuel Flores, 
a Mexican, was captured. On him were found letters from Gei- 
eral Canalizo, commander of the Central forces at Matamoras, to 
the chiefs of the Seminoles, Caddos, Biloxies, Kickapoos, and 
Cherokees. These letters contained plans of operations to be pur- 
sued in a war against the Eepublic. 34 To the government it 
seemed that after the Cherokees refused to accept the terms of 
the commissioners, necessity and self-preservation demanded their 
expulsion. 

The Comanches had always been considered dangerous enemies 
or at best doubtful friends. In May, 1838, a party of these In- 
dians had come to the town of Houston at President Houston's 
invitation to arrange a treaty. After the negotiation of the treaty, 
they retired still under the white flag and when still within sight 
of the town killed two men. Near Gonzales they captured a girl 
of about fourteen. Shortly afterward near San Antonio they 
killed six men. 35 The Comanches continued to harass the settle- 
ments in spite of any treaties which were negotiated with them. 
Louis P. Cooke, one of the commissioners sent to select the site 
of the new capital, wrote March 12, 1839, from the frontier to 
General Johnston: 

The people of both the Brazos and the Colorado sections of 
country are in a continual state of alarm; and I am convinced 
that speedy relief must be had, or depopulation will necessarily 
soon ensue. The whole country is literally swarming with red- 
skins. I received an order at Bastrop directing the organization 
of the militia which I delivered to Judge Cunningham. He com- 
menced his duty immediately. The people, so far as I have had 
an opportunity of observing, appear quite willing to comply with 
anything that may be desired of them for the defense of their 
frontier, or the systematizing of the militia. 

Colonel Karnes, commandant of the post of San Antonio, ar- 
rived in Houston Saturday, July 6, 1839. He said that parties 
of Indians occasionally made their appearance in the neighborhood 
of Bexar, but that they did comparatively little damage except in 

3 *William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
107-109. 

"William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
114-115. 
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the way of plunder. 86 The Morning Star of August 1, 1839, says 
that the reports from the west are gloomy and dispiriting on ac- 
count of the depredations committed by the Indians and Mexicans 
upon the lives and property of the citizens. 37 

January 10, 1840, Colonel Karnes wrote to the Secretary of 
War, informing him that three Comanches had entered that city 
bringing with them a Mexican captive. They stated that eighteen 
days before their nation had held a general council, and had 
elected a distinguished chief to visit the settlements and treat 
with the Texans for a treaty of peace on any terms. Karnes in- 
formed the Indians that the government would make a treaty 
only on condition that the Comanches would release all American 
captives, make restoration for all stolen property, and deliver 
future depredators to the Texans for punishment. These things 
had already been agreed to in the Council, the three Indians in- 
formed him. They also claimed that their tribe had refused to 
join either the Cherokees or the Mexican Centralists against the 
Eepublic. Karnes says that these statements may be true, but 
that the "known treachery and duplicity" of the Comanches make 
him doubtful. However, he treated them well, made an appoint- 
ment to meet their principal chiefs and a large number of the 
tribe in twenty or thirty days at San Antonio, and dismissed them 
with presents. Colonel Karnes suggested that two commissioners 
be at once appointed to treat with the Comanches. He thought 
that they should be accompanied by a sufficient force to seize the 
Indians as hostages for the American captives if necessary. 38 In 
accordance with this suggestion Secretary Johnston wrote to 
Colonel William S. Fisher, commander of the First Eegiment of 
Infantry, instructing him to march three companies to San An- 
tonio. In case the prisoners were brought in the Indians were 
to be treated kindly and allowed to depart without molestation, 
but if the prisoners were not produced the savages were to be 
seized as hostages. Some of their number were to be sent as 
messengers to inform the tribe that until the white prisoners were 
sent in the Indian captives would not be released. The instruc- 

3 °The Morning Star, Houston, July in, 1839. 
^IMd., August 1, 1839. 

38 Manuscript : Colonel H. W. Karnes to Secretary of War. January 
10, 1840. Indian Affairs. 
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tions further said : "It has been usual, heretofore, to give presents. 
For the future such custom will be dispensed with." 39 Colonel 
Hugh McLeod, Adjutant-General, and Colonel William G. Cooke, 
Quartermaster-General, were appointed commissioners to treat 
with the Comanches. After receiving instructions similar to those 
given Colonel Fisher, they went to San Antonio to wait for the 
arrival of the Indians. 40 

In a letter to Lamar on March 20, 1840, McLeod gives an ac- 
count of all that transpired after the arrival of the Comanches: 

On yesterday morning the 19th inst. two runners came into 
town and announced the arrival of the Comanches, who, about a 
month since, held a talk at this place, and promised to bring in 
the Texian prisoners in their camp. The party consisted of 65 
men, women, and children. The runners also informed us that 
they had with them but one prisoner (the daughter of Mr. Lock- 
hart) . 

They came to town. The little girl was very intelligent, and 
told us that she had seen several of the other prisoners, at the 
principal camp a few days before she left; and that they brought 
her in to see if they could get a high price for her, and if so, would 
bring in the rest, one at a time. 

Having ascertained this, it became necessary to execute your 
orders, and take hostages for the safe return of our own people — 
and the order was accordingly given by Col. Wm. G. Cooke, acting 
Secretary of "War. 

Lieut Col. Fisher, 1st Infantry, was ordered to march up two 
companies, and place them in the immediate vicinity of the coun- 
cil room. The chiefs were then called together, and were asked, 
"Where are the prisoners you promised to bring in to this talk?" 
One of them, Muke-war-rab, the chief who held the last talk and 
made the promise, replied — "We have brought in the only one we 
had; the others are with other tribes." A pause ensued, because, 
as this was a palpable lie, and a direct violation of the pledge 
given scarcely a month since, we had the only alternative left us. 
He observed the pause, and asked quickly, "How do you like 



answer 



V" 



The order was now given to march one company into the council 
room, and the other in the rear of the building, where the warriors 
were assembled. During the execution of this order, the talk was 
re-opened, and the terms of a treaty directed by your excellency to 
be made with them in the case the prisoners were restored, were 
discussed, and they were told the treaty would be made when they 

""Manuscript : Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War, to Colonel 
Wm. S. Fisher. January 30, 1840. Indian Affairs. 
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brought in the prisoners. They had acknowledged that they had 
violated all their previous treaties, and yet tauntingly demanded 
that new confidence should be reposed in another promise to bring 
in the prisoners. 

The troops being now posted, the chiefs and captains were told 
that they were our prisoners — and would be kept as hostages for 
the safety of our people, then in their hands, and they might send 
the young men to the tribe, and as soon as our friends were re- 
stored they should be liberated. 

Capt. Howard, whose company was stationed in the council 
house, posted sentinels at the doors and drew up his men across 
the room. We told the chiefs that the soldiers they saw were 
their guards, and descended from the platform. The chiefs im- 
mediately followed. One sprang to the back door and attempted 
to pass the sentinel, who presented his musket, when the chief drew 
his knife and stabbed him. A rush was then made to the door. 
Capt. Howard collared one of them, and received a severe stab 
from him in the side. He ordered the sentinel to fire upon him, 
which he immediately did, and the Indian fell dead. They now 
all drew their knives and bows, and evidently resolved to fight to 
the last. Col. Fisher ordered, "fire if they resist." The Indians 
rushed on, attacked us desperately, and a general order to fire be- 
came necessary. The chiefs in the council house, twelve in num- 
ber, were immediately shot. 

The council house being cleared, Capt. Howard was ordered to 
form in front, to receive any who might attempt to retreat in 
that direction. He was subsequently relieved of command, in con- 
sequence of the severity of his wound, by Capt. Gillen, who com- 
manded the company during the rest of the action. 

Capt. Redd, whose company was formed in rear of the council 
house, was attacked by the warriors in the yard, who fought with 
desperation. They were repulsed and driven into the stone houses, 
from which they kept up a galling fire with their bows, and a few 
rifles. Their arrows, when they struck, were driven to the feather. 

A small party succeeded in breaking through, and gained the 
opposite bank of the river, but were pursued by Col. Wells, with 
a party of mounted men, and all killed but one, a renegade Mex- 
ican. 

A single warrior, who threw himself into a very strong stone 
house, refused every offer of his life, sent to him through the 
squaws, and after killing and wounding several of our men, was 
forced out by fire late at night, and fell as he passed the door. 

In a melee action, and so unexpected, it was impossible to dis- 
criminate between the sexes, so similar in dress, and several women 
were shot; but when discovered all were spared, and twenty-nine 
women and children remain our prisoners. . . . 

The regular troops did their duty, and the citizens rallied to 
our aid, as soon as the firing was heard. 
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Upwards of a hundred horses and large quantity of buffalo robes 
and peltries were taken. 

At the request of all the prisoners, a squaw has been liberated, 
and well mounted, to go to the main tribe and tell them we are 
willing to exchange prisoners. She promises to return in four 
days with our captive friends, and Col. Cooke and myself will 
wait here until her return. 

A list of the casualties shows that the Texans lost seven killed 
and eight wounded, the Indians lost thirty-five killed, including 
three women and two children, and twenty-seven women and chil- 
dren and two old men captured. 41 

Shortly after the squaw had departed on her errand a party of 
Comanches appeared under a white flag some distance from town. 
They had brought several white children whom they exchanged 
for the Indian captives. 42 

During the succeeding months the Comanches, anxious for re- 
venge, made a number of depredations on the settlers. However, 
the fact that these raids were greatly exaggerated and taken en- 
tirely too seriously, is shown by an article published July 8, 1840, 
in the Austin City Gazette. The editor begs leave to differ with 
those of his contemporaries who treat so seriously the various 
rumors of war and the frequent calls for the militia. He thinks 
that it does not speak well for the country to be so excited about 
these various rumors, for "Texas stands upon a proud eminence 
far above such contemptible enemies as a renegade party of Mex- 
icans or a few disaffected parties of Comanches." 43 Another ar- 
ticle to the same effect was published in the Colorado Gazette and 
Advertiser on August 1. The editor says that every time a horse 
is stolen or a pig shot "immediately another Comanche depredation 
is trumped up and put in circulation, with a thousand appalling 
circumstances. That these Indians have appeared near Austin 
once or twice no one will doubt! but that every horse stolen is 
taken by them; no one should believe." 44 

However exaggerated the reports may have been concerning the 
Indian raids during the spring and summer of 1840, it is certainly 
true that the Comanches were planning to revenge their murdered 

"Richmond Telescope and Register, April 4, 1840. 
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warriors, for early in August they swept down upon the settle- 
ments in great numbers. On August 4 a large body crossed the 
road at McClure's hill and took the trail toward the south. This 
news reached Gonzales on the 6th. Couriers were sent to warn 
the settlements on the Lavaca and the Guadalupe, and a company 
of twenty-four men, commanded by Ben McCulloch, started in 
pursuit of the Comanches. In the meantime, the Indians had 
reached Victoria, surrounded the town, and, after a short fight 
with the men, who had hastily collected to defend the town, they 
retreated, driving before them the horses and cattle on the prairie. 
The following morning, August 7, the Comanches again attacked 
the town, but finally retreated across the Guadalupe to Linnville, 
a small place of only five houses. Most of the inhabitants fled to 
the bay, where they went on board a lighter. The Comanches had 
killed up to this time fifteen people at or near Victoria and six 
around Linnville. 45 Yoakum estimates the number of Indians at 
four hundred and Brown at one thousand. 46 The writer has been 
unable to verify either estimate. 

The news of the Comanche raid spread rapidly and a force of 
two hundred Texans, commanded by General Felix Huston and 
Colonel Edward Burleson, gathered at Plum Creek. The Texans 
made a surprise attack and completely defeated the savages. 47 

In October, 1840, Colonel J. H. Moore organized a force of 
ninety Texans and twelve Lipan Indians for the purpose of in- 
vading the Comanche territory. He attacked the Comanche vil- 
lage on the Bed Pork of the Colorado about three hundred miles 
north of Austin, killed about one hundred and thirty warriors 
and captured thirty-four. 48 This battle ended the Comanche in- 
cursions for a long time, as it made the Indians realize that war 
with Texas was unprofitable, and caused them to make raids into 
Mexico instead of the Republic. 49 

In 1841 two expeditions of some importance were made into the 
Indian territory. Between four and five hundred volunteers from 

"Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 300-301. 
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Eed Kiver assembled and organized as a regiment between July 15 
and July 20. General Edward H. Tarrant, commander of the 
militia, assumed command and controlled the expedition, which 
moved toward the southwest. About the same time General James 
Smith, commander of the militia in Nacogdoches district, started 
on a similar expedition with a regiment of militia and volunteer?. 
The Indians fled and scattered as the Texans advanced, so that 
both expeditions returned without having a single fight. How- 
ever, the invasion of the Indian territory probably had the effect 
of holding the savages in check and of preparing them for future 
treaties. 60 

IV. Conciliatory Measures 

On July 9, 1839, Lamar wrote to the citizens of Liberty County 
near the Cushatti or Koasati towns and villages, and to the 
Cushatti Indians, concerning the disturbances which had been 
taking place between the white settlers and the Indians. He ex- 
plained, in his letter to the Texans, that disturbances with the 
Indians should be avoided "if it can be done without compro- 
mitting the rights of our citizens, or sacrificing our National dig- 
nity." The Cushatties, though weak themselves, might join some 
more powerful tribe unless their rights were protected. He made 
'it clear that it was the settled policy and determination of the 
government to remove from the Eepublic those Indian tribes which 
had no rightful claim to reside in Texas, and he hoped that this 
result could be brought about without delay or bloodshed. In his 
communication to the Cushatties, Lamar said that he was sorry 
to hear that the white men and Indians had been quarreling, and 
that he believed both parties were to blame. He stated that he 
had written the whites to abstain from interrupting the Indians 
again without notifying him, and he expected that the Indians in 
their turn would conduct themselves with honesty and propriety. 
If the Indians steal property it must be returned and the offender 
punished. If any of the white men encroach on the Indians, the 
trouble must be referred to the Indian agent whom he has ap- 
pointed. By these means the President hopes that the friendship 
which has existed for so many years between the whites and the 

""Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 85-88. 
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Cushatties may be continued. 51 In spite of this attempt to bring 
about amicable relations between the citizens of Liberty County 
and the Cushatties, affairs were still in an unsettled state October 
28, 1839, as may be seen by a petition sent to Hon. D. P. Coil. 
The report stated that the Cushatties, Alabamas, and Muscogees 
were without homes and were consequently very troublesome to 
the whites on whose land they were staying. The citizens of Lib- 
erty County asked for their removal elsewhere, and nominated 
Mr. Thomas Stubblefield to be their agent. 52 Congress passed 
"An Act Authorizing the President to Have Surveyed a Eeserve 
of Land for the Coshattee and Alabama Indians," which became 
a law January 14, 1840. It provided that two leagues of land 
be surveyed for the Cushatties and two for the Alabamas; that 
this land should include the villages of both tribes; that a strip 
of land thirty miles square be surveyed "at some proper point on 
the frontier" on which all the friendly Indians shall be placed as 
soon as circumstances shall permit; and that the government shall 
always exercise jurisdiction over the soil included in the surveys 
and criminal jurisdiction over the aforesaid Indians." 8 T. J. 
Stubblefield had been commissioned Indian agent to the Cushatties 
and Alabamas in January, 1840. In his report to A. S. Lipscomb, 
Secretary of State, Stubblefield stated that he had located the 
Cushatties and Alabamas on their respective land, with which they 
appeared to be satisfied. 54 

In the campaign against the Cherokees in July, 1839, the Texans 
entered the Shawnee village and forced the Indians to surrender 
their gun locks as a pledge that they would not make war against 
the Eepublic. 55 In consequence of this, the Shawnees came to 
Nacogdoches, and on August 2, 1839, entered into a treaty with 
the Eepublic. The Indians promised to leave Texas peaceably if 
they received payment for the improvements on their land, for 
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their crops, and for all property left behind through necessity or 
choice. The removal should take place as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. The government promised to fur- 
nish supplies and transportation for destitute families. 58 There 
is no record of the ratification of this treaty by the senate, but it 
shows nevertheless the characteristics of Lamar's Indian policy, 
even when dealing with Indians who were at peace with the gov- 
ernment. 

V. Cost and Eesults of Lamak's Policy 

The Comptroller in 1854 estimated that the expenditures on 
account of the Indians between 1839-1841, was $2,552,319. 67 As 
compared with the cost of Indian affairs during Houston's two 
administrations this amount is enormous. During the last year of 
Houston's first term, $190,000 was expended on the Indians, and 
during the three years of his second term $94,092. 58 Lamar's 
policy of frontier protection and his vigorous prosecution of In- 
dian wars were the principal sources of expenditure on account of 
the Indians. The amount paid to agents and commissioners would 
naturally be small in comparison to the cost of several campaigns. 

Lamar's policy toward the Indians resulted in, (1) opening up 
to the settlers the valuable Cherokee lands in East Texas, (2) in 
extending the western frontier and rendering it safer for the emi- 
grant, (3) in establishing in Texas the principle of removing the 
native and friendly tribes to reservations, and (4) in forcing the 
Indians to realize the growing power of the Kepublic. Lamar be- 
lieved that only through an exhibition of strength could the In- 
dians be brought to accept peace on the proper terms. 69 It can- 
not be overlooked that the path may have been well paved for 
Houston's subsequent pacific policy, by the wars prosecuted dur- 
ing Lamar's administration. 

{Continued.) 
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